misjudged their master. He was as sincere in his grief as in
his fun, and in Barbara's company he was able to forget
his dying wife, just as he forgot his mistress when he was
in the sickroom. After a few days, however, he could spend
all his time with Barbara, for the Queen unexpectedly
took a turn for the better and was soon out of danger. The
royal tears had made such an impression that a courtly
poet, celebrating her recovery, exclaimed

. . . when no healing art prevailed,
When cordials and elixirs failed,
On your pale cheek he dropped the shower,
Revived you like a dying flower.

Meanwhile, despite his infatuation for Frances Stuart,
Charles had not been neglecting the other pleasures of life.
He satisfied his paternal affections by seeing Monmouth
married soon after his fourteenth birthday to the heiress,
Anne Scott, whose name he took. It was a gay affair for
everyone except the slightly bewildered principals and it
quite lived up to the expectations the King had formed
when he wrote to his sister:

** You must not by this post expect a long letter from
me, this being Jameses marriage day, and I am goeing to
sup with them, when we intend to dance and see them a
bed together, but the ceremony shall stop there for they
are too young to pass the whole night thus."

Nor had his admiration of " La Belle Stuart's " charms
blinded him to those of other girls, for he wrote with
pleasure that " a great many yong wemen who are very
handsome " were to be seen at court just now. He followed
the fortunes of them all with great interest, and confided
this result of his observations to Minette:

** I finde the passion Love is very much out of f asion in
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